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The Presidential campaign of 1896 has no parallel in Ameri- 
can history. It has been likened to the Grant- Greeley campaign 
of 1872. Party lines in 1872 were broken, but there was nothing 
like the general demoralization in political circles that year that 
has characterized the present campaign. In 1872 the Demo- 
cratic party went on a strike against Horace Greeley. The mem- 
bers of that party showed their hostility to Greeley by refusing 
to vote. General Grant in 1872 received, comparatively, very 
few Democratic votes. 

This year we have the spectacle presented of hundreds and 
thousands of independent Democrats who publicly proclaim 
their intention of voting for the Republican candidate. These 
men have placed country above party, and they are entitled to 
the highest credit for their patriotic stand in this crisis. 

There has been no more important election in this country 
since the war ; in fact, the issues involved in the campaign which 
is now drawing to a close are of more vital concern than any that 
have ever been raised since the foundation of the Republic. The 
honor and credit of the nation have been assailed, and unless 
both are vindicated in such a manner as to admit of no room for 
doubt., the safety of our institutions and the existence of the 
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nation itself will be in danger. It is the imperative duty of the 
hour to crush out Bryanism and all that it represents. 

It is not strange, therefore, that party lines, for the time 
being, have been practically obliterated. Horace Greeley once 
said that it was not true that every Democrat was a horse thief, 
but it was undoubtedly a fact that every horse thief was a Demo- 
crat. There may be, and no doubt there are, many honest, sin- 
cere, but misguided men who are supporting Mr. Bryan ; but it 
is also true that Mr. Bryan numbers among his followers 99 per 
cent, of the dishonest people of the country ; the men who are 
enemies to society and have no interest in the preservation of 
this country as a nation ; whom any change could not injure, as 
they have nothing to lose, neither character nor worldly goods. 
In a word, Mr. Bryan is supported with apparent unanimity by 
all that is vicious and debased among our population. 

It may be advanced, for the sake of argument, that this is not 
Mr. Bryan's fault. Granted. But no man has ever succeeded in 
making himself any greater or any better than his party ; and it 
is not at all likely that Mr. Bryan, young and inexperienced as 
he is, can hope to succeed where older and abler men have failed. 
If elected, Mr. Bryan would give the country just the kind of 
administration that the people who elected him would demand. 
He would be powerless to do anything different. He must at 
least do his best to carry out the revolutionary theories of the 
Chicago platform, and nothing could be worse. 

Thoughtful people have perceived the approach of the storm 
which was brought to a culmination at Chicago last July. They 
have recognized that sooner or later there must be fought a fight 
between law and order, honesty and honor, on the one hand, and 
lawlessness and repudiation on the other. It is not necessary to 
go into a discussion at this time as to what has contributed to 
bring about the conditions which exist to-day; but it is well, per- 
haps, that the issues involved in this campaign should be met 
now fairly and squarely, and settled once for all ; because, until 
they are settled and settled in the right way, this country can 
hope to make but little progress. Agitation means uncertainty, 
and uncertainty at the present juncture would be almost as bad 
as Bryanism itself. 

It is very fortunate for the Republican party and for the coun- 
try that the St. Louis Convention came out boldly and took a clear 
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stand in favor of the gold standard. Any other course would 
have been fatal to the Republican party, and consequently disas- 
trous to the country. Any attempt at equivocation, or at 
"straddling" the financial issue which the whole country recog- 
nized then must be the paramount issue of the campaign, would 
have left the party of great moral ideas in a very awkward pre- 
dicament. Populists and Popocrats and other advocates of repu- 
diation would have been able to point to the Republican platform 
as at least a partial endorsement of their position. The party 
would not have gained a single Populist or Popocrat vote, and 
would have forfeited the votes and confidence of thousands of 
Republicans and independent Democrats. 

The Republican party has always stood for sound money, and 
there was not the slightest reason why the St. Louis Convention 
should not say so in plain terms. 

The election of McKinley and Hobart upon the St. Louis 
platform will settle the financial policy of this country for the 
next generation at least. The verdict will be so emphatic in my 
judgment that, during the lifetime of all those who are on earth 
to-day, no man or no party will be found bold enough to go be- 
fore the people advocating doctrines which mean repudiation. I 
have such an abiding faith in the sturdy good sense and sound 
patriotism of the mass of the people of this country that I cannot 
for a moment entertain the slightest doubt of the triumph of the 
Republican party at the coming Presidential election. Vermont 
and Maine have spoken, and as those two States have in the past 
been political barometers, foreshadowing the result in November, 
there can be but one opinion among the thinking people on this 
subject. Vermont and Maine have pointed the way ; New York 
and the States of the North and West, and I trust several of those 
of the South that have been emancipated from the iron chains of 
political bigotry which have enthralled them for so many years, 
will show to the nation and to the world that this country does 
not intend to indorse repudiation and turn the government over 
to the freebooters of the free silver madness. 

The election of McKinley will settle many things. It will clear 
the air ; it will be the beginning of a new era in the development 
of this country. The nightmare of Populism, Anarchy, and 
Socialism will have been banished, and will not return to trouble 
our sleep in the future. 
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The country has passed through a fearful period during the 
past four years. It has been an experience to try the souls of 
men, and make one almost lose faith in the ever-watchful care of 
Divine Providence. 

Millions of dollars have been lost and there has been almost a 
complete stagnation in every line of business. 

The return of prosperity will not be sudden. A man who 
has been stricken with a serious disease and laid up for a long 
time does not arise at once and go forth a strong man. He must 
return to health and strength gradually, if at all ; and so it is 
with the nation that has been through, or has endured, the finan- 
cial strain which we have suffered. We cannot expect to regain 
all that we have lost, or any considerable part of it, in a day ; 
but, bad as our condition has been, it would in its worst and most 
acute stage pass for prosperity in comparison to what would occur 
should Mr. Bryan be elected. The election of McKinley is ab- 
solutely necessary to the restoration of prosperity, and for the 
preservation of our institutions. 

But the election of McKinley and the loss of the House of 
Representatives would be most unfortunate. The loss of the 
House of Representatives to the Republican party at this junc- 
ture would offset, to a considerable extent, the beneficial effect of 
the election of the Republican candidates for President and 
Vice-President. 

We must not only elect McKinley and Hobart, but secure 
control, if possible, of both branches of Congress. I believe that 
we shall do this, and that the verdict of the American people at 
the polls on the 3d of November next will be all that the 
most patriotic and loyal citizen of this nation could desire. 

T. C. Plait. 



